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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. GRACE HORSELY BDAREING. records upon the page of history, and 
ee ee future generations will read with won. 


‘Upon that island's narrow ledge 
cif recks, with sea weeds sirown, 


Fringed by the thinly-scattered sedge, 
j 


der the exploits below recorded, of her 
whose name gives the title to this nar. 
rative. 

On the fifth of September last, the 
steamer ‘}’orfarshire’ set out from Hull 
(England) for Dundee (Scotland) with 
about fifty persons on board. At the 
time of starting a leak was discovered 
in one of the boilers, but being small 
no danger was apprehended, and she 
proceeded on her veyage. During the 
night a heavy storm came on, the leak 
increased until the water that escaped 
extinguished the fees, and before morn. 
ing dawned they fourd themselves rap- 
idly drifting toward the shore, between 
which and the vessel a fearful reef 
broke the angry waves into foam. A 
dense fog came on, and the vessel be. 
coming perfectly unmanageable floated 
rapidly toward the Fecn Islands, and at 
length struck the reef with tremendous 
force. ‘The scene was awful in the ex. 
treme ; the cries of women and children, 
the roar of ocean, the screams of the 


Lhe light-house towers alone! 


There, ’mid the sca’s perpetual swell, 
he dash of breakers wilt, 


Two solitary beings dwell 
A faihes aad bia chile | £see thovedt. 

True courage, that which is excited 
and sustained by the neblest feclings of 
human nature, often developes itsclf 
most strongly in the female character, 
especially when woman jis summoned 
to step beyond the cirele of action to 
which her scx is circumscribed, and as. 
sume the bold carriage, and perform 
the brave exploits, which are generally 
reckoned the province of man to do. 
Indeed, that gentle,subdued and subdu. 
ing nature which constitutes the loveli. 
ness of female character, is--when a. 
roused by darger or sympathy—chang- 
ed {o stern and unyiclding resolution, 
as cuick toactas to concciye, and sur. 
pass < even the boasted strength of the 
moral courage of man. We might 
name hundreds of instances iMestrative 





of this fact, which ore scen as bright 


sea.fowl, and the crashing of the wrecking vessel, a!l combined to make the stoutest heart quail, and yeie to hopeless despair. Certain death 
was expceted by all when the vessel struck, and a part of the crew hastily launched the small boat and pulled for shore. A passenger seeing them 
start oi, with an extraordinary effortswung himself by a rope intothe boat, and thus saved his life. His name was Ruthven Ritchie, and was the only 
cabin passenger that wassayed, all being asleep when the vessel struckand filled. It was not more than three minutes after the passengers rushed upon 
deck, before the vessel separated into two parts, and the stern, quarter deck and cabin immediately drifted through a narrow channel among the 
“hocks, leaving the survivors upon the fore part of the vessel, which continued fast tothe rock on which itstruck, The captain stuck to the vessel till] 
he was washed overboard, with his wife in his arms, and both found a grave in the sea together. , Only nine of the fifty souls (except those who escaped 
in the small boat) now survived, and they were upon a smali 1ock in the midst of the ocean, and threatened every moment to be engulphed by 
the waves. Tina eile of the tempest scenied to mock their shricks of despair and cries for help, and the star of hope at last disappeared! Yet 
the eye of Omnipotence was upon them, and an angel of deliverance was sent to their rescue. 
awful accompaniment to the hoarse 
chorus of the winds and billows, She 
awakened her parent, and as soon as 
day dawned he prepared his boat to 
proceed tothe wreck. They could dis. 
tinctly see living beings upon it, and 
every sympathy was awakened for the 
sufferors. But the state of the tide, 
and the direction of the wind, rendered 
every attempt to reach the vessel a per- 
ilous one in the extreme. The old man 
was an entire strangerto fear, and had 
braved many a rude billow on similar 
errands of mercy ; but he now hesita. 
ted to launch his boat, for he considered 
itas rushing to certain death. The 


In the midst of the waves stands the 
outer light-house of the Fern Islands, 
and its only eccupants are William 
Darling and a lovely daughter, aged 
fifteen years, named Grace Horsely. 
They had heard with fear the raging of 
the tempest, end when the prayer was 
ended, the holy book closed, and each 
had retired to their chamber for the 
night, slumber came not to the eyes of 
the maiden, She knew the danger of 
their coast, and her ears were open to 
catch tle sounds of distress, whether of 
gunor voice. While musing wakefully, 
the shriek of a female fell upon her 
car, and she started up on hearing this , 
heart of Grace swelled with generous emotions, and as she saw through the dim mist the unhappy ee clinging to the wreck, she 4 sige the 
Peril in her desire to save, and seizing the oar she leaped into the boat. This was cenough—the noble old man followed his brave daughter, and, 
with the assistance of is fair young mariner, conducted his frail bark over the foaming billows. By a desperate effort, the father was landed ~ 
the rock, and while preparing for the security of the sufferers, the courageous maiden rowed the boat back among the angry waves, to pooh 
from dashing to pieces. A% length, the five of the crew, and the four passengers, were got into the boat, and taken safely tothe light-house, w 
the same tiny hand that guided her father’s boat te the rescue, was constantly employed in relieving the distress of the sufferers. 
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Aung thos: wed wasa Mrs. Dawsou, who 

Sor landiag «00 the rock with two caild-e), 
(one eigit 
e'ung lo (iem some time after life was extinct in 
bot!. She was severely injured, but by kind 
atteudance, soon rezovered sufficiently to be 
conveyed home. In consequence of the contin. 
uance of the storm, they were all obliged to re- 
main in the light-house for thace days, and day 
and night did their deliverer attend upon their 
wants. 

The wreck was also seen from North Sunder- 
land, and five men boldly Janached a boat, aid 
proceedd towards it, ia hopes of saving life. 
Among the five was'Brooks Darling, a brother 
to the heroic maiden of the light-house, They 
found (ree bodies upon the wreck, but could sc- 
cure nothing of her valuable cargo. 

This act of true; generous courage on the part 
of Grace H. Darling has scarcely ever been sur- 
passed, and had she hved and thus acted in cays 
of yore. poets would everywhere have sung her 
praises, statues been creeted to her honor, and || 
herself would have been apotheosised and placed | 
among the goddesses. As it is, even in this], 
utilitarian age, her daring has awakened the in- 
spiration of poets, and employed the skill of 
artists. She has received various presents from 
the noblest men of the realm of old Engiand, 


and twenty-five, fifty, and even a hundred dol.|, 


lars have several times been sent to her, asking 
in return simply a lock of her hair! Nor has 
individual feeling operated alone in rewarding 
her for her noble act, but the British Parliament 


voted her the sum of nearly eight hundred dol. | 


lars for her heroic deed. She is said to possess 
great personal beauty; and if she docs not yet 
become a peeress, we have overrated the chiv- 
alric feeling of the young nobility of England. 
At any rate, the name of Grace Horsety Dar- 
Line will go down to posterity, the burden of 
many a song and story. L. 
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From the Salem Register. 
EMILY WILSON : or, THE TABLES TURNED. 


‘What shall I do? Could any thing happen 
more mal.apropos, than that the Lamsons should 
be at Boston, at the same time that I shall? 
Eliza tells me they went last Tuesday, and you 
know [ am to go to-morrow.’ 

‘And how will their visit interfere at all with 
yours? You have always professed great friend. 
ship for Annand Maria Lamson, and they arc 
certainly pretty, well-educated girls.’ 

‘Well, so they may be: and they are pleasaut 
acquaintances enough here; but in Boston, and 
at Aunt Manning’s, so aristocratic and genteel 
as she is, I shall not like to notice every one 
whom I should here. Now, if I go out, I shall 
be sure to meet them; how I wish our visits did 
not occur at the same time.’ 

‘Why, my dear Emily, do you remember that 
you told Maria Lamson some time ago, that if 
you shuuld ever happen to be at Boston when she 
was, she must certainly come and see you? and 
besides, they are not ladies of whose acquaint- 
ace yon need be at all ashamed, even if they 
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‘Tuai was in times gosh, when I never seri- | tei inquiries, Emily passed on. 


wadthe oiver cleven years of afe,) || 


ously thought of going: but, Auat Manning 
has ingegh | me to stay with her sone time, aud 
‘as she wishes me to appear well in the eyes of 
‘the world, I must be careful and do nothing to 
mortify her? 


‘Certainly: but if you meet any of your friends, 


you can treat them with kindness, without of- 
fending Aunt: and I hope you will not sacrifice 
the claims of friendship, for those of fashionable 
life.’ 

Emtty Wixson was the youngest daughter of 
a respectable physician in the village of P——, 
who died when she had just completed her cizh- 
teenth year, leaving his family in comfortable 
but limited circumstances. Having an nncom. 
monly pretty face, and insinuating :manners,: 
E.aiy was the object of much consideration to 
her mother end sister Mary. When, therefore, 
after her brother’s death, Mrs. Manning invited 
her neice to visit her, promising in an aside, that 
with her pretty face, she might perhaps advance 
her interests, the question of ways and means to 
bear the expenses of such a visit, soon gaye way 
to E:nily’s desire to see the city 5 ; and Mary did 
| all in her power to aid her in her preparations. 
‘It was the evening before her departure, that 
the conversation above related took place. 

Who is there that has felt no sadness on leav- 
ing home for the first time, even though not to 
go far? Emily Wilson, although not devoid of 
selfishness, and accustomed to Jook upon herself 
as the centre of attraction, yet delighted her 
friends with the sensibility she manifested on 
leaving them. Drawing her veil around her, she 
sat fur some minutes absorbed in thinking of 
‘those she had left behind. Her mother’s affection, 
Mary’s sacrifices, all rose up before her—and she 
wished that she had said more to them in return. 
But gradually brighter thoughts stole over her— 
she pictured to hersclf the great city, her Aunt’s 
house, her own reception, and a thousand other 
interesting things. It was some time after dusk 
when she arrived at Boston, and she could see 
nothiug but the stores brilliantly lighted, as the 
carriage passed rapidly over the paved streets, 
and stopped at her Aunt’s. In spite of herself, 
Emily’s heart almost sank within her, 2s the ser. 
vant came to usher her into the drawing-room. 
Summoning her courage, she entered, and was 
embraced by Mrs. Manning, and presented to 
her husband. Her journey furnished her with 
a plea for retiring early, and she was shown to 
her chamber; to realise, as she afterwards told 
her sister, that she was indeed in Boston—a fact 
which we suspect she realised still more forcibly, 
when she was carried round the city the next 
day, and when introduced by her Aunt to the 
circle in which she moved. Nearly a week had 





| 


passed, during which time Emily had become. 


somewhat initiated in les usages de la seciete, 
and as yet had seen nothing of the dreaded Lam. 
sons. She was just concluding that they had 
perhaps left town, when, as she was walking out 
with Mrs. Manning and one of her fashionable 
friends, she saw them advancing towards her. 
Not wishing to recognize them, Emily turned to 
her Aunt, and began talking earnestly with her. 
But all her efforts did not prevent her old friends 
from perceiving her; and they greeted hes with 








all their wonted « cordiality, asking when she ar- 


d,and where she tarried. Hast lily ans\, ering || 


‘Who were those acquaintances, or rather, to 
judge from their manner toward you, fricnds of 
yours, Emily, whom we met this morning ?” gaiq 
Mrs. Manning, when they were scated at home, 

‘Oh, only the Lamsons, some neighbors of 
ours, whom I used to see occasionally,’ replieg 
Emily, blushing. 

‘Rather pretty girls—but are they comme ?j] 
faut in society ? With whom are they staying? 

‘With an aunt or cousin of theirs, I believe, 
What shall I do, if they call and meet some of 
my aunt’s fashionable acquaintance here,thought 
Emily—-and she inwardly resolved not to sce 
them! I need not return their call, and &o it 
will all pass off. Ant is evideatly afraid of my 
associating with them ; and she isso kind, I must 
consult her wishes, ‘Thus Emily reasoned with 
herself, when a note was brought in, and she 
read— 

‘My dear Emily—-We shall see so little of you 
in morning calls, will you not come and pass the 
afternoon with us sociably, and confer much 
pleasureon Yours truly, Ann & Maru,’ 

‘Well, my dear, you look so embarrassed, 
that you will really raise my suspicion, unless 
you show me this billet of yours,’ said Mrs, 
Manning, laughing. Emily handed it to her 
Aunt, and said, ‘But I will do as you desire, I 
have no wish to go.’ 

‘Why, you know Mr. Manning is to have an 
acquaintance of his. from New-York, Mr. Ma. 
son, a cousin of Charles Howard’s, here this 
evening ; and I should like to have you present. 
Can you not plead an engagement, or set some 
other time for the visit ?’ 

Emily immediately wrote an answer, and the 
evening passed so agreeably that no thought of 
her cidevant friends troubled her. Indeed, her 
whole time was so agrecably occupied, that she 
did not find leisure or inclination to call or visit 
them after their invitation. Unwilling to believe 
that she would purposely neglect them, for no 
apparent reason, they endeavored to see her 
once more; but Emily was preparing to call out 
with her Aunt, and desired the servant to deny 
them. 

Ewmily’s beauty, united to the patronage of 

Mrs. Manning, had procured her a good share of 
attention; and she now anticipated that she 
might be elegantly situated in Boston. Charles 
Howard was evidently pleased with her appear- 
ance, and there was no reason, both Emily and 
ber Aunt thought, why he should not be induced 
to offer himself. He was an influential lawyer, 
heir to considerable property, and in every re- 
spect a desirable parti. Besides, Howard was 
extremely prepossessing ; toa mind of no com- 
mon order, he uni reat conversational pow- 
-ers, and Emily was not insensible to these attrac. 
tions. At such atime, it was particularly neces 
sary that she should not do such an imprudent 
thing as associate with the Lamsons, whom she 
had not met in society; and she.had other rea- 
sons for not returning their call : Mrs. Manning 
had been contemplating a ball for some tim 
and s!ic determined to give a splendid one now 
hoping fo induce that yeonsummation most de 
voutly to be wished,’ of Howard's offer. Having 
co upleted, in her own mind, all the arrang® 

; ments for her fete, oe Mauning was walls 
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straction, she determined to defer her commnni- 
cation util amore propitious mouent. The 
next day, Mr. Manning informed her, that ow. 
ing to some unexpected losses, he had become 
insolvent. ‘The shock which this disclosure 
gave, was great to Mrs. Manning and Emily. 
On the one side, was deplored the luxuries to 
which she had been accustomed, and the re- 
marks of the world dreaded: on the other, sin. 
cere regret that this event had not taken place 
later, when perhaps she might have returned 
home the affianced bride of Charles Howard. It 
became necessary for Emily to return to F——, 
as Mr. Manning expected to remove as soon as 
ible to New-York, where his circumstances 
would require him to live at present in a very 
economical style. A letter was handed Emily 
from her sister, written before any of the par. 
ticulars of Mr. Manning’s failure were known. 

‘Maria Lamson,’ Mary Wilson wrote, ‘is to 
be married next Wednesday to a gentleman 
from New-York, Mr. Mason, whoin I believe 
you mentioned h» ving met one evening at Aunt’s. 
He is very inte!ligent and agreeable, and witha] 
very wealthy. The health of Maria’s cousin 
was such, while she was at Boston, that it did 
not permit her to introdace the young ladies into |, 
general socicty ; but Mr. Mason, who was a 
friend of her husband’s, mct Maria there while 
on a sociable visit, and was so much pleased with 
her, that he was induced to prosecute the ac. 
quaintance. He followed her to F——, where 
he offered himself, and was accepted. Since 
Ann and Maria Lamson have returned from 
Boston, I have inquired of them respecting you, 
but I was informed that they saw very little of 
you. Ihope, my dear Ewily, that this was not 
your fault, and that you did not neglect them ; 
they have mentioned nothing of the kind to me, 
andI only feared from their silence respecting 
you, that this might have occurred.’ 

It was with very different feelings from those 
experienced on her entrance into the city, that 
Emily Wilsoa left Boston. She had seen soine- 
thing of the fascination of fashionable life— 
something too of its emptiness. The hope that 
Howard would follow her, still animated her, 
and she yet anticipated the time when she should 
return to all the gaieties of Boston as his wife. 
Her reflections were interrupted by the stopping 
of the stage at the door of her own home, and 
she found herself affectionately welcomed by 
her mother and sister. 

‘And we are to lose one of our friends to-mor- 
row, my dear Emily,’ said Mrs. Wilson, after 
they had been seated some time together. ‘Ma. 
ria Lamson—I suppose Mary has told you—is 
to be married to-morrow, and then proceed to 
New.York. Maria and her sister, and Mr. Ma. 
Son, spent last evening with us, and they made 
Mary promise to spend some time with them in 
New-York, as soon as she car.’ 

And so, thought Emily, the tables are com. 
pletely turned, and she waited with ill-controlled 
impatience for the letter which Mrs. Manning 











Was to write, if possible, before she left Boston. 
As she was seated at the breakfast table, a few 
days after her return) one was brought to her, | 
and she eagerly ran over its contents, to find the 
name she most desired. . 
‘Charles Howard has behaved nobly towards 
us; indeed, I hardly know what Mr, Manning! 
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called to see me the day after you left, and as, 
when he entered, I doubted not that you was the 
object of his visit, I teld him I feared the attrac. 
tion that brought him here was gone ; for you had 
left yesterday morning. He coldly replied. that 
Mr. Manning had informed him of your depart 
ure. Still, I was determined not to drop the 
subject, although he plainly showed a disinclina. 
tion to converse onit. Perceiving at last that I 
could make nothing of him, I hinted that per. 
haps the change of my husband's circumstances 
might create some change in your prospectz also; 
and indignant at having it thought he was influ. 
enced by mercenary considerations, I at length 
obtained from Howard the real cause of the al. 
teration he manifested in regard to you. It seems 
that his cousin, Mr. Mason, is about to be mar. 
ried toa Miss Lamson, of F——, who was here 
with her sister at the time of your visit, and 
Howard has heard you neglected to take sny no- 
tice of them, because you did not mect them in 
society. In vain I endeavored to excuse your 
conduct, and assure him that it was a trifling o- 
mission on your part: but he declared that he 
would never have for his companion in life any 
one, however pleasing, who would neglect a 
friend for fashion’s sake. Thus you see, my 


would have done, without his assistance. He I yninjured by time 
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. The writer says that the 
| Cause os education, of justice, and of civil ove 
ernment is alsomaking ¢ msiderable progress, 
notwulstauding the difficulties with which the 
new government has been obliged to contend; 
and he entertains a confident hope that we may 
yet sec the day when the happiness of the peo. 
ple will have been achieved. It is peculiarly 
gratifying to behold the ancient home of liberty 
and the arts becoming regencrated after ages of 
Oppression and slavery, as degrading to the 
mor? ls of the inhabitants as they have been de. 
structive of the beautiful productions of the arts 
for which Greece has been so distinguished. It 
is but proper to state that Mr. Perdicaris, who 
isa native of Borea, in Greece, so noted for the 
nobleness of its people, acquired during his re. 
sidence in America, the esteem of all who had 
the pleasure of becoming acqaainted with him, 
and will be enabled by his intelligence and ex- 
tensive acquirements to furnish valuable aid in 


the work of regeneratig his native land. 
Baltimore American: 








POMPEII. 
Pompeii is not a ruin, that is, not a monu 
ment of crumbling and mouldering decay ; it is 
only a forsaken city. That the inhabitants had 
time to fly and bear with them the greater part 





dear Emily, we can only regret that an unfortu. 
nate contretemps has deprived yuu of a most 
desirable match.’ 
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GREECE. 

Among the miscellaneous articles of the last 
number of Silliman’s Journal of Science and 
Arts, we find an interesting notice of the revival 
of letters in Greece. It appears that two Soci. 
eties have been formed at Athens, one for the 
cultivation of Natural History, the other for in- 
quiries in Archeology. Both of these associa- 
tions have entered upon their duties, the mect. 
ings being held on the Acropolis and ainong the 
rains of Parthenon. The enthusiasm which 
must have attended these assemblages,surround. 
ed as they were by the monuments of ancient 
greatness, may well be imagined; and callous 
indeed must be the heart of th. modern Greek, 
that would not be warmed into fervor by the 
sight of ruins over which twenty-five centuries 
have passed, leaving them still objects of admi- 
ration to mankind. Mr. Perdicaris, who resided 
many years in this country, ina letter aduressed 
to Prof. Silliman, expresses his regret at the 
adoption of Athens as the seat of the national 
government, and regards the erection of modern 
improvements as a kind of desecration of the 
vencrable temples in the midst of which they are 
made. Mr. Petakes, chief antiquary to King 
Otho, bas made great progress in bringing to 
lngut portions of the ancient temples which have 
remained for centuries covered with rubbish.— 
The ruins of the Acropolis have been ina great 
degree exposed tu public view, and the beauti- 
ful temple of Victory, without wings, which 
was entirely under ground, has been restored to 
its just proportions. The Archwological Socic- 
ty is at presént engaged in excavating the thea- 
tre of Bacchus, capable in its best days of con- 
taining thirty thousand spectators. The seats 

were cut out of the solid rock, and are of cond 











of their possessions, is sufficiently evident; bit 
a few perished, and they are brought to our no. 
tice in a manner that render their fate more im, 
pressing and affecting. 

Here, in this villa, (his skeleton hands grasp. 
ing coins, and jewels, and his coTer key), was 
found the perished master, strickeu in his slight, 
and aslave behind him witl silver and beonze 
vases; then fleu the shricking family below to 
subterranean passage, and there they perished, 
slowly perhaps, suventeen of them, mistress 
and handmaids, and faithfu! servants. 

Here isa more sad thing: Ina little circular 
roofed seat by the way-side, a kind of traveller's 
resting place, or a spot to wi.ch friends would 
walk, and sit chatting in the shade, here was 
found the skeleton of a woman and an infant 
skeleton in her arms, (safely may the antiqua 
rian write, a mother,) and two other children 
lay by her side ; precious ornaments were found 
on all. Perhaps she waited for the lord she 
loved, or for her poor handmaid, or, perhaps the 
car was to return and take her. 

Hire again, near 2 portico, was found some 
miser, flying with bis heavy, strong-wrapped 
hoard ; the guide teils you it was a priest of [sis 5 
and here, in ler temple, was found other -relce 
tons of men, who staid to guard or wors|\ip Lor 
revered image ; and, lastly, in a price on or guard 
house, were tuund skeletons fastened and secur. 
ed in stocks, 

However, my attempt to describe Pompeii, 
comes not within the compass of my plan or 
ability. Here we follow the antiquarian with 
a silent and thankful attention. We are taken 
by him into the forum of ancient Romans, their 
temples, schools, theatres ; led along their streets 
—introduced into their houses, and shown the 
distribution and use of their of their apartinents ; 
the laying out of their gardens; we see their 
baths, their places of feasting, and that of re- 
pose. 

You stand before their shops, and put your 
hand on little counters of marble, one whereof 
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has the stain of a goblet’s bottom; and where 
you lean, hundreds of men have leaned in their 
time, to take a drink, perhaps of vinegar and 
water, a draught common among them, and 
most grateful to the thirsty. You walk along 
the raised footway, and mark in the carriage- 
road, the worn wheel-track; you cross at the 
stepping-stones, and think of the lifted toga ; you 
stop at the open spots where streets meet and 
cross, look for the damsels who came crowding 
with their ufns to the convenient wells. 

» ‘The bake-house, the wine-shop, and tho cooks’ 
shops, exactly similar in plan to those I have 
geen in Mocha and Djidda, with stoves, and 
large vessels for boiling and preparing food, are 
all to be found in this silent city. You pass 
among the columns of many temples; you enter 
the hall of judgment, and walk up between its 
Corinthian columns, and look with suspicion on 
the raised tribunal, and think about imperial de- 
crees; you go into the theatres, and then on, 
across a vineyard, to the noble ampitheatre, and 
ascending tothe top, gaze out, and forget every 
thing but the bright beauty of the scenery ; til] 
turning to descend, you see where the civilized 
Roman sat smiling while the Numidian lion tore 
the frame of his captive foe, perhaps the brave, 
and blue-eyed Dacian; or frowning upon his 
youngest son, who, at;his first visit tothe games, 
would look at times pale, and with an eye dim- 


med by a tear, but not degraded by allowing it || 


to fall. 

The sun declines; your coachman looks im- 
patient ; you get in, take off your hat to let the 
soft air come and calm you, and reclining back, 
with a full feeling of delighted satisfaction, are 


dr iving home. Scenes and impressions in Egypt and Italy. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 
BY DEWITT CLINTON JUDAH. 

‘The influence of women has, at all times, 
been controlling cither for good or evil over the 
destinies of man. It is not, indeed, her legiti- 
mate province to rule over us with a rod of vio- 
lence ; but is ordained by Heaven that the mild 
charms of weman shall ever be irresistible when 
man is brought within its magic circle. 

How important, then, is it that woman should 
know her power; but how vastly more import- 
ant is it that she should know how to exercise 
it in the cause of virtue. Woman cught to know 
her influence—she ought to remember that 
there is not a page in history, but bears witness 
to it. The records of her doings are strewed 
along the whole pathway of human existence, 
as eternal monuments of her fame or her dis- 
grace. The names of illustrious females form 
some of the brightest stars in the galaxy of hu- 
man glory. At one period she is seen the 
proud queen, lording it over her subjects with 
more than masculine vigor; at another, the be- 
nificent sovereign, throwing the mild rays of her 
native gentleness over her willing people. 

But not in such scenes only has she been 
enabled to stand pre-eminent. In the retired 
and private walks of life her spirit has manifest- 

ed its prevailing power. 

‘The name of the Roman matron is stil] vene- 
rated for its very simplicity. The fame of the 





‘land is bound to woman by ties of gratitude pe- 


his hour of necd from the constancy of woman, 


bella of Castile. 
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Grecian daughter asks no adventitious aid for | 
its support. The immortality of the Spartan 
mother rests not on her rank in life: The mo. 
ther of the Gracchi has not secured her distine- 
tion by her descent from the Scipios. The me- 
mory of the daughters of Israel is still fresh and 
lovely. 

England has had her Elizabeth and her Anne; 
but better far, she has had her Hannah Moore, 
her Maria Edgworth, her Harrict Martineau, 
and her Elizabeth Frye. The annals of the 
church, from the days when Judah listened to 
the strains of “ Miriam’s tuneful strings” down 
to our own, is bright with the excellence of wo. 
man-=-the story of humanity is filled with the 
evidences of her devetedness and constaney, 
and there is not a field in the chequer’d map of 
life but where the light footsteps of woman can 
be traced, intermingled with the heavy tread of 
man. 

I am proud to own that my own bcloved 


culiarly strong and endearing. I do not mean 
in these desultory remarks, to compliment them 
on their characteristic lovélintss, which we 
claim to be unrivalled, whether found in the 
soft brunette of the south, or the delicate rose 
of the north. I do not intend now to offer 
praises to them as the tenderest of daughters— 
the kindest of sisters—the most constant and 
affectionate of wives—the most devoted of mo. 
there. ‘These are themes upon which my full 
heart might dwell till it would overflow ‘with 
emotion, and we must manifest our sense of 
them at our fireside home. 

I must in this place limit my remarks to the 
influence which their sex has exercised over tl.is 
country on a more public scale; with confidence 
then may I as: ert, that in all human probability 
this Western world of ours might still have con- 
tinued undiscove:ed in the obscurity of the 
ocean mist, had not Columbus found strength in 


and that woman the beautiful—the gifted Isa- 
This prinecss was his friend 
when most he needed one—whien his prospects 
were darkest—when his encmies were thickest 
--when his head was bowed down by affliction, 
and he would have abandoned in despair his 
glorious enterprize. 

It was Isabella of Castile that sustained him ; 
it was Isabella of Castile that roused the torpid 
soul of Ferdinand,—that gave new life to the 














bosom of Spain, and forced her to lend her aid 
to the immortal discoverer. For the beautiful 
story of his wrongs, his energics, his success 
and his wretchedness, we must refer to the fa. 
scinating pages of that honey-bee of our native 
literature, Washington Irving. There we will 
learn at once to reverence the energies, and to 
appreciate the influence of a virtuous and de- 
voted woman. In that beautiful picture of our 
earliest history drawn to the life, while Colum. 
bus maintains his stand in the foreground, the 
immortal woman, Isabella is only second on the 
canvass, 

Time would fail me to attempt to go 
back to our revolutionary history, and there 
trace the influence of the sex on the fortunes 
and resulis of that great contest. These have 
been said to be times that tried mens’ souls, but 
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heart fail in thattrying hear 1 ? Oh, no! our revo, 
lutionary mothers were in season and out of sez 
son, ministering to the wants, supplying the n 

cessities, and cheering the spirits of | their f 

thers, their husbands and their sons. 

They did not, indeed, with Amazonian ry’ 
lessness join in the very fight, although cy, . 
instances of this may be named; but they ¢ 
what was more difficult to be endured—th 
parted with their heroic sires, and sons, q 
husbands—not without a tcar, but without 
murmur. They cncouraged them in their nr 
verses, they crowned them with smiles in the 
triumphs—they listened with anguish but wit 
unsbrinking firmness to the roar of the canno 
which was aimed against objects dearer to the 
than life. They witnessed the destruction 
their property, they saw the blaze of their onc 
happy homes; and did not these move them 
Yes! to agony; but their firmness, ffcir co: 
stancy, never forsook them. And in the dept 
of their sorrows they waited in stillness ar 
composure for the hour when their deliveranc 
should come, and with it the frecdom of the’ 
eountry. 

That hour did come at last, and well did r 
ward them for all their sufferings. 

Glorious woman! the mantie of your virtu 
has fallen upon your children. Your daughite. 
have not forgotten their mothers’ sufferings, th: 
endurance and their devotion to liberty. 








THE MARRIED STATE. 

Nothing delights me more than to enter tl 
neat liitle tenement of the young couple, whe 
within perhaps two or three years, without an. 
resources but their own knowledge, and indus 
try, have joined heart and hand, engaging t 
share together the responsibilities, duties, an 
interests, trials and pleasures of life. The in. 
dustrious wife is cheerfully employing her own 
hands in her domestic dutics, putting her house 
in order, or mending her husband's clothes, or 
preparing the dinner, while, perhaps the little 
darling sits prattling upon the floor or lics sleep. 
ing in the cradle—-and every thing scems pre. 
paring to welcome the happiest of husbands and 
fathers, when he shall come home from his toil, 
to enjoy the sweets of his little paradise. This 
is true domestic pleasure—the “ only bliss that 
has survived the fall.” Health, contentment, 
love, abundance and bright prospects are all 
there. 

But it has become a prevailing sentiment, that 
@ man must acquire his fortune before he mar- 
ries; that the wife must have no sympathy nor 
share with him in the pursuit of it, in which 
most of the pleasure truly consists; and that 
young married people must sct out with as larg¢ 
and expensive an establishment as is becomin; 
those who have been wedded for twenty year? 

This is very unhappy for our country. | 
fills the community with bachelors, who ar 
waiting to make their fortunes, cndangerim 
virtue and promoting vice; it mistakes the tru 
economy and design of the domestic institution 
and it promotes idleness and inefficiency amov 
females, who are expecting to be taken up b 
fortune .and passively sustained, without 2”, 
care or concern on their part ; and thus many: 
modern wife become as a gentleman once re 











they tried the soul of woman also. And did her ¥ 


marked, not a “help meet, but only a help eat.” 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
BUNK FALL. 

The Falls which are known by the above 
name,—(which is an Indian word signifying a 
hill,)—are situated on the Rondout creck, about 
twenty-seven miles from its junction with the 
Hudson river, and about three quarters of a 
mile from the village of Napanoch. As yet, I 
have never scen any notice of them in print, 
and thinking that a brief description of them 
might not be entirely uninteresting to at least a 
portion of the readers of the Casket, [ will give 
them a passing notice; although I am persuaded 
that they are worthy of a more extendel de. 
scription than I shall at present attempt to 
give. 

The stream, which is quite broad, is divided 
at a considcrable distance above the precipice by 
a mass of rocks, which rises abruptly in the 
middle of the s ream to the height of thirty or 
forty feet in some places—Ddeing perhaps not 
more than ten feet wide, and much less in some 
places—and extends almost to the edge of the 
precipice or main falls, thus dividing the stream 
into two near branches. ‘The western branch 
continues nearly level, being coufiaed on the 
east by the island of rocks just described, and 
on the west by a bank, which, oa either side of 
the creek, rises to the height—ecven above the 
Falls—of seventy-five or a hundred foet; thus 
forming a natural canal, which is invincible to 
all but the ruthiess hand of time. The eastern 
branch, from its separation with the western, 
takes a more downward course, whirling and 
dashing against the projeeting rocks, and form- 
ing numberless whirs and cddies, until it unites 
again with the western, which hcre—jast before 
the junction—turns short to the east, and pours 
down a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet, 
into the western branch; where, being again 
united, they slowly and majestically move on, 
with an indifference and coolness that might 
shame even a disciple of the great Zeno, until 
they arrive at the precipice, where they take a 
final plunge down seventy-five feet into a basin 
of acircular form, from which there is an outlet 
barely sufficient for the stream to pass: and so 
contracted is this passage, that when the stream 
is much swollen by the rains (which is quite of- 
ten the case,) the water riscs from fiitecn to 
twenty fect above its common average height. 
Below the Falls on the west side, the bank— 
which is a rock of various strata—rises to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet perpendic- 
ularly, on the brow of which grow a few stinted 
oaks and dwarf pines, which afford a slight re- 
lief to the eye of the beholder. The castern 
bank, although equally high, docs not rise per. 
pendicularly, but slopes back from the stream 
in such a manner as to render it safe with cau- 
tious foot to descend to the waters’ edge above, 
and even belew, the falls. ‘The cast bank, also, 
is covered with the evergreen hemlock and lau. 
rel, and so thick is the shade as to render the 
Scene somewhat gloomy in the descent, until of 
a sudden you emerge, as it were, from night into 
broad daylight; which, together with the roar 
of the falling water, as it foams and bubbles 
near your feet—the beautiful rainbow* produ- 





* This is to be sven only at certain hours, the 





banks being so high as to exclude the sun fora a 


erable portion of the day. 
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|ced by the rising spray reflected in the sun. 


veams—the smooth and naked rocks on the 
west, which tower so high above our heads, con- 
trasted with the evergreen foliage on the cast— 
the milly whiteness of the water as it pours 
down the precipice, and the placid appearance 
of the gulf into which it falls—altogether rorm 
a svene that strikes the eye of the beholder with 
admiration, while he contemplates the great- 
nes3 of that Bewwa who said, * Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together into one 
place, and let the dry land appear; and it was 
so.” And surely, if there is one place more 
than another calculated to inspire a person with 
awe and devotion, and show him his own com. 
parative littleness, it is whemin a placc like this, 
where every object by which he is surrounded 
tells him there is a Gop infinite in power and ho. 
liness, Here, in this secluded spot, shut out 
from all the world, and screened from human 
ken and observation, has the writcr of this 
sketch often retired, and while seated on some 
friendly log, or an inviting rock, has mingled 
his feeble yoice with the roar of the cataract, 
as it was thus ascribing praise to that great First 
Cause, who by the word of his power spake 
them into existence, and formed them for his 
own praise. " 

But I must notice other curiosities which are 
to be found here. The first I shall notice are the 
channels worn in the solid rock, and so deep 
are they worn as to be sufficient te convey the 
whole body of water, so thatin adry time none 
is to be seen above the smovth and even surface 
of the rock. These channels—for there are a 
number of them--are so narrow that a person 
with a little dexterity can leap over them from 
one rock to another, and thus cross the stream 
dry-shod ; and that within a few rods of the 
edge of the precipice. The view from here— 
standing, as it were, in the very middle of the 
stream—is truly grand. The creek—which is 
seen for quite a distance below the Falls—is 
studded with islands, being nothing more nor 
less than enormous fragments of rock, which, 
by some convulsion of nature, have been sever. 
ed from their original position, or by the con. 
stant action of the water worn asunder: and 
from various other marks, it .is evident that the 
Falls have receded a considerable distance. 
There is also in the rocks above the Falls circu- 
lar cavities, worn by the whirling of the water 
earrying loose pebbles around with it. Some of 
these cavities are of an enormous size, while 
others are not larger than a firkin, and some 
much smaller—and all perfectly smooth. The 
dimensions of one 1 took by measurement on 
the spot, which I will here give. &t is in a shelv. 
ing or projecting rock, and probably is, at the 
present age, eight months in twelve entirely 
bare. ‘This cavity is six feet in diameter, nine. 
teen feet deep, and a hole about the size of a 
barrel, worn entirely throug’ at one side of the 
bottom. At one time, as 1 was walking on the 
rocks, I discovered in one of these cavities—of 
about eighteen inches in dia:neter, and probably 
about five feet deep, and half-full of water—a 
large water-snake, in company with two toads; 
it being impossible for either to free himself 
from his companions, however unpleasant the 
company might have been: but as I ever had 





an aversion to the snake tribe, I soon dispatch. 
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ed him and set his companions at liberty. 

Oa the east bank, in the loose dirt, are found 
alsosome very beautiful specimens of ‘Qiartz 
Ciystal,’ in every variety of shape and many 
different colors, some of which have been pre. 
sented to the ‘American Musoum, ‘There are 
also some interesting legendary tales told of 
this place, only one of which I shall mention, 
and it is one which is generally known and be. 
lieved, in that vicinity. It isan event which 
happened at the time of the American revolu- 
tion. A colored man—at that time.a slave— 
had by some means rendered himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to the red men of the forest—(that 
place and vicinity being at that time the Indian 
frontier)—and was hunted by them with their 
accustomed vigilance; and being pursued, and 
sceing no way of cscape, and rather than fall 
alive into their hands to be tortured by them, he 
came to the bank on the west side of the creek, 
deliberately pulled off his coat and boots, and 
precipitated himself into the chasm below: the 
consequence was as might have been expected— 
he was dashed to atoms, which was better fae 
than for him to have fallen into the hands of the 


merciless savages. J. i. D. 
—_—_— 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


TO A FOUNTAIN. 
From William Cullen Bryant's Address, 

Fountain ! springing on this grassy declivily, 
thy quick murmur mingles pleasantly with the 
cool sound of breezes at noon-day in the beach. 
tree above me. ‘Thou dost not wear any stain 
of thy red birth-place, but flash in the sua, gash. 
ing up from the dark mould of the earth. The 
dew that shines on the mountain blossom, nor 
the mountain air itself are not clearer than thou; 
thus doth God bring the pure and bright from 
the dark and foul. Thy waterskeep green this 
tangled thicket on the bank above thy basin, for 
the roots of the wild vine which trails over it 
are fed by thee, and she ties fast her cluster of 
grapes to the twigs. There the spice-bush lifts, 
her leafy lances—the viburnum of paler foliage 
holds up to the sun her cirelet of green berries ; 
and the chirping sparrow in her coat of brown, 
steals in and out silently for fear her nest should 
be observed. In days of yore, before those old 
woods had bowed to the axe of the white man, 
thou wert not as now, for then a mighty canopy 
was held over thee by aged trunks of oak, plane, 
and hickory. When the winds of April grew 
soft, the maple tree burst into a flush of scarlet 
flowers; and in the airs of June, the tulip tree 
high up, opened her multitude of golden chali. 
ces to humming-birds, and insects of the sky 
with silken wings. In Spring, frail wood-plants 
clustered around thy edge, and tue liver-leaf put 
forth her sister blooms of faintest blue. As the 
quick-footed wolf paused here to leap thy waters, 
he crushed the flower of Sanguinaria, from 
whose brittle stem the red drops fell like blood. 
The deer, too, left their delicate foot prints in 
the soft moist mould and on the fallen leaves; 
and the slow-paced bear would stop at thy stream 
in the sultry summer noon, and leap across. 
But thou hast histories that stir the heart with 
deeper feelings. I behold the scene grey again 
with forests; the Indian warrior smitten in the 
woods with his death-wound, byan unscen hand, 




















slowly creeps to thy well-known rivulet and 
slakes his death.thirst. Hark! the utter silence 
is broken by a quick, fierce cry—it is the whoop 
of battle, and the green wilderness is filled 
with a throng of savage mcn with naked arms, 
and faces stained like blood ; their bare long arms 
thrown aloft, their bowstrings twang, and arrows 
stream ; each man makes a tree his shield, and 
every tree sends forth its arrow, while the fight 
is as fierce and short as the whirlwind. The 
conquerors and the conquered soon vanish, and 
the dead remaia horribly gashed with toma- 
hawks. Again the woods are still—the fright- 
ened bird returns and plumes her wings by thy 
sweet waters, which rons crimson with blood ; 
and as the sun goes down I discover amidst the 
deepening twilight the figures of men who 
crouch and creep unheard, and carry away the 
dead—-whilst the next day’s shower shall wash 
away the tokens of the fight. Again I look, 
and behold, beside thy crystal well, I see a hun. 
ter’s lodge—the meek Autumn sheds its golden 
sunshine and stains the woods with gold; the 
red man slowly drags tothe door the enormous 
bear he has slain in the chestnut thicket, or 
flings down the deer from his strong shoulders. 
Upon the walls of his cottage hang the shaggy 
skins of th> wolf and cougar; and the black. 
eyed Indian maidens laugh loud as they gather 
from the rustling heaps of leaves the white hick 

ory and the grey butter-nuts. In this manner 
conturies passed away—the woods blossomed 
in Spring,—-reddened when the year grew chill, 
and glistened in the frozen rains of Winter, 
until the white man swung the axe beside thee, 
which was the signal of a mighty change ; for, 
then, trembling awhile and rushing to the 
ground the crash of trees was heard all around 
thee—the lowing of the ox, and shouts of men 
who fired the brushwood or tore the earth with 
ploughs. The grain sprang thick and tall, and 
and hid the side of the blackened hill in green ; 
the spicy maize arose in ranks like an embat- 
tled host; and broad acres were whitened with 
the buckwheat, whose flowers sweetened the Au. 
gust wind. White cottages were seen with rose 
trees at the windows—barns, from which swel- 
led the loud and shrill cry of chanticleer—pas. 
tures, in which the lordly horse rolled and neigh. 
ed, and white flocks browsed and bleated—and 
a rich turf of grasses brought from afar spotted 
with the white clover, erept over thy banks. Blue- 
eyed girls brought pails and dipped them in thy 
¢rystal pool; and ruddy-cheeked and flaxen- 
haired children gathered from thy edge the glist. 
ening cowslip. Since then what steps have trod 
thy borders? Here, the woodman of the swamp 
has laid his axe on thy green bank, and the 
reaper of the hill his sickle, as they stopped to 
taste thy stream. The sportsman has often 
bathed his heated brow in thy cool current when 
he was tired with wandering in the still noon of 
September. Shouting boys, who were let loose 
for a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped the 
linden-leaf intoa cup and dipped it in thy slid. 
ing crystal. ‘The plumed soldier, returning from 
the wars, has sat down by thy side and mused 
how pleasant it was to dwell in such a spot, 
and be as free as thou, and move for no man’s 
bidding. When at evening thou wert crimson 
with the crimson sky, lovers have gazed upon 
thee and have thought their mingled lives should 
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flow as peacefully and brightly as thy waters. 
The sage, gazing here into thy self-rcplenished 
depth, has seen eternal order cireumscribe and 
bind the motions of perpctual change, and has 
reasoned to the mighty universe from the gush- 
ing of thy simple fount. 

Is there no other change that lurks for thee 
among the ages of the future? Will not man 
seek by strange arts to wither and deform the 
pleasant landscape which thou hast made green? 
—or shall the veins that feed thy constant 
stream be choked in the middle of the earth, and 
forever flow no more; and the water plants 
perish along thy channel and the birds alight in 
vain to drink it? Shall those green hills sink 
with the lapse of ycarsinto the gulf of the wa- 
ters of the ocean, and thy source be lost amidst 
the bitter brine; or shall they rise upheaved 
in broken cliffs and airy peaks, and become the 
haunts of the eagle and the snake—and thou, 
Fountain, gush midway from the bare and bar. 
ren stecp ? E. 
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KOSCIUSKO AND HIS LADY Love. 

The maiden to whom this Polish hero gave 
his heart, was daughtcr to one of the grand dig- 
nities of the kingdom, and therefore raised by 
lhirth above Kosciusko, But true love is a true 
leveler—its alchemy detects merit in the mean. 
est station, and its power of affinity can over. 
come material obstacles. The lady Louisa So. 
snowski returned the love of the poor officer as 
the truth and fervency of his attachment de. 
served—but a life of happiness was not for him. 
—How different would have been his bigotry 
had the grand wish of his heart been achieved ! 
But the disappointment of his hopes in love, con. 
secrated his w'iole soul to freedom and the hap. 
piness of man. 

The young lady first confided her attachment 
to her mother; and then Kosciusko, with tears 
and kneeling to the father’s feet, confessed his 
pure but unconquerable passion. The parents, 
blinded by hereditary pride of ancestry, and ex. 
asperated at the idea that the splendor of their 
ancient house should be dimmed by their daugh. 
ter’s marriage with an officer of rank so inferior, 
prohibited all intercourse between the impas- 
sioned lovers; and, to insure the observance of 
their prohibition, placed spies upon all their 
steps. But love found means to deceive the 
Argus eyes placed over them, and knit two 
young hearts closer and closer to each other. 

Kosciusko, now driven t » despair, proposes an 
elopement. The lady agrees; all is arranged, 
and the happiest result promises to crown their 
hopes. Under the shade ofa dark night they effect 
theirescape from the castle; attain, seemingly 
unpursued. to some distance, and a warm em. 
brace speak their mutual congratulations and | 
the bright hopes of union that are dawning 
upon their hearts. But a sudden noise startles 
the lovers from their dreams of bliss; the mar- 
shal’s pecple surround and attempt to seize 
them; Kosciusko draws his sword and desper- 
atcly strives to defend his beloved. A sanguin 
ary conflict ensues, but the issue could not be 
doubtful, Kosciusko, wounded, exhausted, sense. 
less, sank*to the ground, and the lady Louisa 
was dragged back to her paternal home. 

When after three hours swoon, Kosciusko re. 
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gained his consciousness, he crawled, feebly and 
despairingly, to the nearest village, where one 
of jis friends was quirtered, carrying with him 
no relic of his vision of happiness, but its recol. 
lection anda white handkerchief, which his idol 
had dropped in heragony. This treasure never 
afterwards quitted his bosom, not even in the 
hottest battle, and death only could part him 
from it. 

Kosciusko formed no second attachment ; and 
although, in after years, several advantageous 
matches were proposed to him, both in Po. 
land and France, he never could be prevailed 
upon to marry. Even to an advanced age he 
remaincd faithful to the love of his youth, end 
spoke of the object of his only passion with all 
the fire of early life. 








ADMIRABLE REMARK. 
One of the best and readiest answers we re- 
collect ever to have heard, was made last year, 
at the meeting held in Julien Hall, for the sup. 
pression ofintemperance. A highly respectable 
gentleman present had his misgivings about 
the propriety of making entire abstinence the 
ground-work of reform, and frankly declared, 
that neither courtesy to his visiting friends, nor 
the usages of social life, would permit him to 
subscribe to this restriction. Among other illus. 
trations to prove tauat spirits might be advantage. 
ously used, he instanced those authors who were 
said to draw their inspiration from the bottle, 
and who wrote best when most intoxicated. He 
alluded, particularly, to the supposed declaration 
of Lord Byron, that some of his best productions 
were written under the influence of gin. The 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont, (we must be excused for 
naming him in print) in answer, very happily 
said, ‘“‘ I very much doubt the truth of the story 
related of the noble bard ; but if it be true, Mr. 
Chairman, I belicve he was more under the in. 
fluence of gin when he made this confession, 
than when he wrote his poetry !"—the effect of 
this reply was prodigious; notwithstanding the 
character and solemnity of the meeting, the au- 
dience expressed their sensations in some rounds 
of thundering applause, 








TO HOUSEWIVES. 
Good housewives, who take a pride in setting 
sweet and light bread before their families, feel 
vexed at nothing more than bad yeast. And 
they are sometimes put toa good deal of trouble 
in procuring a good article. The following is 
said to be a good recipe for making it: Boil one 
pound of good flour, and a quarter oi a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallcns of 
water for one hour. When milk.warm, bottle 
and cork it close, and it will be fit for use in 24 
hours. One pint of the yeast will makeeightcen 
pounds of bread. 








ANECDOTE OF CHIVALRY. 

It is related in Mr. Wharton’s History of 
English poetry, that during the reign of Edward 
ILI., a troop of knights being drawn up, preparcd 
to proceed on some very gallant aud perilous en- 
terprize, the Countcss of Salisbury, one of the 
most accomplished and beautiful ladies of that 
day, came forth, in order to inspire them with 
invincible fortitude, kissed them every one, in 
the open street, in the presence of thousands 
admiring spectators! The age of chivalry has 
passed away. 


To Cornesponpents.-~" Tis sad 
to part,”’ will appear in our next. 

“ The littletin Whistle” is rather too tiny an affair for 
our columns. The writer must learn to pipe better, be- 
fore commencing the career of a musician. 


eweet to love, but 








ten this sly whispering results in being stood up beside | 
each other, in the presence of many, a dominic before 
them, but with this difference—the whole school wishes 
a similar punishment. 








B. J. LOSSING, EDITOR. 
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CuLtivaTIon oF FLowrers.—The bard of Avon, who 
read human nature much, and understandingly, asserts 
that the man who loves not music,and is unaffected by 
the power of harmonious sound, 

* Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils :” 


and the same may be said, with almost equal force, of 
those whose admiration is not excited on beholding 
beautiful flowers expanding their gorgeous beauties be. 
fore the eye. and delighting the smell with the sweetest 
fragrance. Itis a matter of no little astonishment to the 
English traveller, who observes as he passes through 
our country, during the summer season, so much barren” 
ness of flowers around dwellings where wealth and 
taste evidentiy abound. In England, almost every 
cottager, without exception, has his windows shaded 
with the honeysuckle or the columbine, and before his 
dwelling, let it be ever so humble, the rose, the aster) 
pink, or violet, exhibit their rival beauties, and his rooms 
are perfumed by the delicious fragrance of the mignio- 
net. There isa mora! influence connected with the cul. 
tivation of flowers, for it leads us to study nature in one 
of her most pleasing forms, and in the mind of the con. 
templative it awakens seutiments of admiration of 
Him whose smiles they are, giving delight to man, and 
adorning the utile of ihis fair creation; 


Mary Uowrrt, a Quakeress, and one of the sweetest 
of England's poets, thus discourseth upon the 


USE OF FLOWERS. 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all: 
He might have had enough, enoug’ 
For every want of ours, 
Fox luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain’s mine, 
Requircth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower, 
‘To make the river flow : 

The clouds might give abundant rain ; 
The nightly dew might fall; 

And the herb that Keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow hght, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night? 
Springing in valleys* green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore have they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beaatify the earth ; 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will muci: more care for him. 








A Caritat Pusisument ~One of the teachers of the 
“ Boston Farm School” basadopteda new mode of pun 
ishing and reforming the iseorrigible young sinners who 
laugh at the whip and ferrule, aud heed not the ‘* line 
upon line, precept upon precept,’’ from the instructor. 
fhis punishment is the penalty of truantry only, and 
when a case occurs. the teacher agrees with the parents 
of the boy, to have him kept home for a week, dressed 
in girls’ clothes. This isso humiliating to the young 
lords of creation,” that it has not failed in a single in- 











Poetic Insprratron.—It is believed by many that 
we have no inspired writers at the present, and that all 
the fine-spun sentiments, the legion of poetry, or rather 
thyme, and the productions of the good, wise, and 
honest, have no l:igher origin than things of the ‘earth, 
earthy,’ Now, we believe this opinion to be heterodox 
in the extreme, and if we cannot prove the reception of 
inspiration from Deity, we can from that of his works. 
Witness the following apostrophy to Spring, by the 
Editor of the ‘Cincinnati News,’ 

‘And now the merry ploughboy 
Whistles his morning song; 
Along the dale, and through the vale, 
Tis echoed loud and long; 
The farmer’s flocks are roving free, 
And on the budding shi ubbery 
His spouse’s 
Cowses 
Browses, 
And the martins have returned, and found 
A welcome at our houses; 
And the little nigyers run around, 
Divested of their trowses,’ 


| And humbler themes, ’though perhaps more congenial 


to the faste of some, have inspired men with poetic 
raptures, The Editor of the ‘Vevay Times’ thus breaks 
forth in a strain truly sense-imental : 
‘There is nothing in this wide world so sweet, 
As a warm apple-dumpling with ‘lasses on’t!’ 
but a ‘brother quill,’ having no poetic genius, thinks the 
dumpling better than the poetry! 








‘Yourn's Macazine,’—We omitted to notice at 
the proper timc, the commencement of the second 
volume of this very valuable public:tion, It is issued 
monthly from the Methodist Book Establishement, in 
New-York, and is under the editorial guidance of the 
Rev, Georce Cores. The current volume com- 
menced in May, and although published under the aus- 
pices of a particular religious sect, yet it breathes but 
one kind of religion and morality—the religion and eth- 
ics of Christianity. We heartily commend it to parents 
of alldenominations of Christians, as well as non-profes- 
sors, asa most excellent moral instructor for their chil- 
dren, It is embellished with numerous engravings, 
The frontispiece to the first volume is a view of Mil!- 
brook, the residence of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, 
Price only one dollar per annum, 








ANoTHER LIGHT GONE our.—Mr. Procror, 
better known as ‘Barry Cornwell,’ has gone to the 
tomb, He was the most fascinating of the English song 
writers of the day, and in many lands his melodies are 
warbled and admired, His forte was lyric poetry, and 
in this he excelled Moore, because a purer morality 
pervaded his songs. He will be much missed in the 
literary circles of London, for he was ever gay, and 
always seemed rife with the sentiment of one of bis 
sweet songs, commencing 


‘I'd be a butterfly, 
Born in a bower,’ &c. 








Lecture on Tuomsontsm.—We have received a 
small pamphet, of twenty pages, containing the proceed - 
ings of the Thomsonian Medical Society of the State of 
New-York, and a lecture before that Society, delivered 
at the Capitol, in Albany, on the 1ith day of June last, 


a Mr =) 
THE CHAPLET OF COMUS, 
————— = 

The following lines were written by an inspired poet, 
on the occasion of thé increase in the price of beef in 
the city of Philadelphia, 

“Butchers’mert is riz, 
‘And some say it will be rizzer, 

‘But now since ’tis as ’tis, 
“Tt can’t be any fizzer.” 


—" 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

There is a firm in Boston which flourishes 
under the nomenclature of Neal and Pray. 

There is also one in Maidston>, (Eng.) which 
hangs up a sign to inform the reader of the’ bi- 
blical fact, that David Shot and Goliah Fell. 
Go and sce it. 

After the passage of the law requiring every 
man who owned a tax cart to have his name and 
place of abode inscribed thereon in full, very 
gencral exception was taken to the act, and va- 
rious devices were resorted to to puzzle the in- 
formers. Sometimes the letters would be put on 
in color with a shade of the color of the cart ; 




















| by Dr. A. EL. Platt, of Poughkeepsie. The lecture is an 
able defence of that peculiar practice of medicine, and 
| clearly separates the distinguishing features of the two 
systems. Of the merits of the arguments, our inexpe- 
| rience in these matters render us unxble to speak, but 
" the 1-a onings, although ez parte, appear conclusive 
and plausible. Give us tight, and we will follow, if it 
is only a taper, if convinced that it will lead to the foot- 


stool of truth. 


stance to produce the desired effect. We well remem: 
ber when a schoo! boy, a punishment of a similar na 
ture adopted in our school by a sharp-visaged, spindie- 
legged pedagogue,* (rom ‘ down east.’ When his little 
gray eye caught a lad and lass whispering together, he 
would stand them side by side upon a bench, put a hat 
upon the girl and a bonnet on the boy, aud then ailow 
the who.e school to giggie as much as they pleased. It 
general'y used up the whispering. When litte boys and 





others would paint it upon the axletrce, and so 
| forth ; but the best of all was practised by a Mr. 
Amos Todd, of Acton in Kent, who not only 
bothered the officers of the law, but complied 
with its demands and expressed his opinion of it 
at the same time, in the following line printed in 
bold characters upon his vehicle :—A most odd 
Act on a Taxed Cart, which can be read, Amog 
Todd, Acton ;—a Taxed Cart. 


; * THE SUBLIME. 

The Germans are in the habit of publicly an- 
nouncing the demise of their near relatives with 
a tribute to theirmemory. In how poetical a 
fashion this is sometimes done, take the follow- 
ing, which we have pilfered to the very letter 
from a Rhenish paper, in proof. 

‘The inmost feelings of my adored husband 
went to sleep quietly and happily on the 16th 
instant. The extent of my suffering none know 
better than myself: or my present condition, 
nor the stagnation of business—much less the 
dead weight, which altogether strains my loins ; 
he, the dearest departed, Frederick M » 
was my husband, every inch of him; he was 
partner in all the afflictions of life with myself ; 
and I wish, therefore, every one as speedy and 
happy anend as his. To enjoy the folly of life 
with groaning of the spirit—this is what I call 
virtue and understanding ; patience and wake- 
fulness, and melancholy and ecstacy, and to 
build the mansion of peace in one’s own bosom, 
are ten thousand times more costly possessions 
than gold or virtue. Our business will not hitch, 
and I will do my utmost as a widow. 

— 
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THE ENOT. 
MARRIED, 
On Sunday evening, 7th inst., by the Rey. Mr. Eaton, 
Mr. Oavitce A. Grirrine, to Miss Jutia T. Futcer, 
At Catskill, on the i1th ultimo, by the Rev. Thomas 
M. Smith, Antex A. Jorpan, M. D., of men 

















Mass., to Ann H., daughter of James Powers, Esq., 0 
the former place. 
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THE BOQUET: 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ACROSTIC. 
© ould man securely range creation o'er, 
A nd find of gold and gems a boundless store, 
S till would the immortal panting mind 
K now their worth. and seck and hope to find, 
E nclosed in pure and spotless gold, 


T he jewels which the Casket doth unfold. J.H.D, 
Po’keepsie, Jaly Sth, 1839. 
Se 
From the Louisville Journal 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
‘The voices of my home, I hear them still.’ 
Oh! many a forest lone and wide, 
And many a torrent dashing free, 
And mountains swelling in their pride 
Their shadowy summits to the sky, 
And smiling valleys—ail divide 
My childhood’s sunny home and me. 


And pining in that boundless waste 
Is many a vreary heart, I ween, 
Of troubled ones, that cannot rest 
Till Death in pity close the scene, 
But lights are blent with shades below, 
Pieasures enchant and ills annoy ; 
So mortals yet may hardly know 
If most they suffer or enjay. 
The sunlight beams alike o’er all, 
And blessed hours of Sabbath rest; 
The heart that sinks in sorrow’s thrall, 
May raise its hopes, and yet be blest, 


E’en now the fancied echo comes 
Of Sabbath bells upon the ear; 
1 turn to catch the dreamy tones— 
Alas! no church-bell soundeth here ! 
But thoughts are rife with other scenes : 
The lowly church, the socred ground 
Where rest the dead, the shady green 
Where gentle groups colleeted round, 
. Then, gathered in the house of prayer, 
All hushed—e’en childhood’s busy hum; 
Eacti dear, familiar group is there, 
As long ago they used to come, . 
As long ago!—~a little year 
Has hardly flown since there we met, 
And parted too, with many a tear, 
From scenes my heart can ne’er forget! 


And are ye gathered there to-day ? 
I feel my heart is with ye too; 
Long, weary distance fades away, 
And cherished, absent scenes I view: 
The pulpit, with its lowly stairs 
And meek adornments—all the same; 
The tenant of its by-gone years 
Its modest aspect well became, 
The old accustomed seat I seek 
Amid the aged and the young; 
I feel fresh breezes fan my cheek, 
‘From fields and woods familiar long. 
And from the up-raised window stray 
My eyes upon the scenes beyond: 
The well-known road, the tomb-stones gray, 
And ah! perhaps some new-raised mound !— 
The tiny stream that traced with green 
Its verdant course beneath the hill; 
The ancient oak trees, where, I ween, 
The self-same birds are singing still. 


And now I hear the voice of praise : 
Now trembling, louder now it swells— 
The blessed songs of other days, 
Whose melody im memory dwells; 
And now the voice of solemn prayer 
Is heard in feeble, faltering tone ; 
Some hoary, ygray-haired elder’s there— 
The pastor’s gentle voice is gone, 
A year ago !—how many a brow, 
With youth and joy and hope elate, 
The damp sod presses coldly now, 
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Vet has not joy forsook the earth, 
For hope has sprung in many a heart, 
(Where gloomy visions long hed birth, ) 
And bade the cheerless guests depait. 
Some changes o’er my lot have passed, 
But Mercy yet has smoothed the way ; 
Old scenes! in grief I left ye last, 
But that long since has passed away: 
As mists before the rising sun— 
As clouds the winged winds obey, 
My heart rejoiced in life again, 
Though hurrying from ye, far away. 
Of all that then I loved or knew, 
One only friend is with me still; 
And now, afar we oft renew 
The mem’ries both have cherished well. 
And when in the green solitudes 
That bound our forest home, we sit, 
Those quiet dreams and breathing woods 
In mem’ry oft are gleaming yet. 


At silent eve, the breeze, that comes 
O’er many a perfumed forest glade, 
Brings mem’ries of the hawthorn's bloom, 
The cloyer’s scent, the orchard’s shade, 
The dewy hour of rest—of prayer, 
Of converse with familiar friends ;— 
When, loos’d from earth’s confining care, 
Our purer thoughts to Heaven ascends, 


And now farewell!—the moonlight gleams 
In beauty through the forest-bowers ; 
And well alike, I know, its beams 
Sleep on that cherished lend and ours, 
And one kind Parent rules above, 
And one blest hope to all is given, — 
If here we lose the friends we love, 
We yet may hope to meet in heaven. 
OPT STET L Tee 


From the London Christian Observer. 

THE VAUDOIS MISSIONARY. 
An old Catholic writer (See Reinerus Saccho’s book, A. D. 
1258,) complains that ‘the manner in which the Waldenses 
and the heretics disseminated their principles among the 
Catholic gentry was, by carrying with them a box of trinkets 
or other articles of dress.. Having entered a house of a fam- 
ily of the gentry, and disposed of some of their goods, they 
jotimated that they had commodities far more valuable than 
these—inestimable jewe!s, which they would show if they 
could be sure of protection. They would then give their 
purchasers a Bible or Testament, and thercby many were 
deluded into heresy.’ The following graccful stanzas are 
the poetical version of Saccho’s statement. 


‘Oh, lady fair, these silks of mine 
Are beautiful and rare— 

And these pearlsare pure, mild to behold, 
And with radiant light they vie; 

Ihave brought them with me a weary way, 
Will my gentle lady buy? 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 
Through the dark and clustering curls, * 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view, 
His silks and glittering pearls; 

- And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 

And lightly turned away : 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call— 
‘My gentle lady, stay!’ 


e ‘Oh, lady fair, I have yeta gem 
Which a purer lustre flings, 
Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown 
On the lefty head of kings: 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 
W hose virtues shall not decay ; 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee ; 
And a blessing on thy way !? 


The tady glanced at the mirrored steel 
Where her youthful form was seen, 
Where her eyes shone clear, and her dark locks 
waved 
Their clasping pearls between :— 
‘Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, . 
Thou traveller gray and old, 








And many a home is desolate ! 


—_— 


And naine the price of thy precious gem, 
And my poges shall count thy gold,’ 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, 
Asa small and meag:e book, 
Unchased with gold or diamond gem, 
From his folding rebe he took— 
"Here, lady fair, is the pearl of prico—- 
May it prove as such to thec! 
Nay—keep thy gold, I ask it not— 
For the word of God is free.’ 


The hoary traveller went his way, 
But the gift he let hehind 
Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On that high-born maiden’s mind ; 
And she hath turned from ker pride of sin 
‘T’o the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to God 
In its beauteous hour of youth. 


And she hath left the old gray halls 
Where her former f:ith had power, 
The courtly knights of he: father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Vaudois vale, 
By lordly feet untrod, 
Where the poor ant needy of earth are tich 
In the perfeet love of God. 


Se 
From the Diamond. 
THE PET LAMB. 


My pretty one—my pretty one— 
I would not part with thee 

For all the beauties ef the land— , 
Or treasures of the sea; 

Thine eye is brighter than a star— . 
Thy fleece like driven snow, 

Thy voice—oh! sweeter than the sound 
Of rivers as they flow, 


My pretty one—my pretty one— 
I’ve sought through field and wood 
For honey-flowers, and tender grass, 
And clover, for thy food : 
I've some, like gold and silver cups, 
All fill’d with dews for wine ; 
Come, show thou’rt thankful, and this feast, 
My favorite, shall be thine. 


No other little boy, Pm sure, 
W ould love thee half so dear; 

Would strive to know what best thou likest, 
And seek it far and near ; 

Would biing the waters fiom the fount, 
Clear, beautiful and deep ; 

Or make at night a bed so soft 
For thee—swect lamb—io sleep! 


Besides, thou know’st, "twas I that saved 
Thiue innocent young life ; 

The butcher-boy had tied thee down— 
H d raised his cruel knife !— 

I wept !—my dear, my good mama, 
Could not behold me ery— 

So, for her fond, her grateful boy, 
Thee, beauteous lamb, did buy! 


Then come and love me very well, 
And when thy dinner’s o’er, 

We'll dance and play along the green, 
Or by the bright sea-shore, 

Now kiss me—kiss me prettily— 
For very kind Iam; 

And proud of thee, my beautiful, 
My own dear little lamb! 


O! for the arms of former times, 
zind for the gals who bore them! 
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